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apart from water" (the connection, of course, on Aristotle's view, 
is much closer than that between organism and environment) ; 
" Happiness is the outcome of the combination of all lower goods" 
(this is just what it is not); "It is the non-existence or undiscov- 
erability of the reason why that makes a thing to be a first princi- 
ple" (apart from the English this is doubtful [Aristotelian] meta- 
physics). The whole passage, indeed, from which the last sentence 
is quoted (pp. 30 and 31) reminds one rather of the metaphysics of 
Mill than of Aristotle. 

These examples illustrate the danger of representing Aristotle as 
a glorified university extension lecturer, but they do not prove that 
many university extension and other students will not get a great 
deal of help from Mr. Stock's kindly attempt to turn out an Ethics 
without tears. 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Mason College, Birmingham. 

A Survey of Greek Civilization. By J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1897. 

A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert Murray, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Lon- 
don : William Heinemann, 1897. 

Mr. Mahaffy has written his book confessedly from the personal 
point of view, and the result is an account, in some respects frag- 
mentary and biassed, but always, as we expect from this scholar, 
original and stimulating in a high degree. Such a survey of such a 
civilization, so deep and rich, so far-reaching in its influence, cannot 
but be of great importance for the history of ethics. 

The scope of the book is enormous. Mr. Mahaffy passes in re- 
view all the phases of the Greek development as conceived by him, — 
the pre-Homeric age, a society led by a rich aristocracy, headed by 
powerful kings, civilized and courteous to their own caste, cruel 
to those outside the pale ; the next age, that shaped the Homeric 
poems, a time of reminiscence and reverence for bygone splendor ; 
the dawn of historic civilization, with its lyric freedom, exuberance 
and variety ; the golden age of Pericles, unrivalled for intellect and 
genius, lacking in tenderness and sense of duty; the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., less brilliant, less rigorous, but with signs of wider sym- 
pathies and humaner thoughts ; the inevitable triumphs of Philip 
and Alexander ; the strange complex period called Hellenistic ; and 
the last days under Roman rule, when conquered Greece took her 
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conquerors "with beauty," and Greek language and Greek specu- 
lation proved channels for the new gospel that had come into the 
world. 

Students of ethics will feel no less interest in Professor Murray's 
work, an attempt, as Mr. Gosse explains in a preface, to "interpret 
the most perfect utterance of the ripest thought" of Greece. 

The main lines of the book follow the conclusion generally ac- 
cepted among scholars of the modern school, while the details 
throughout show the fresh insight of genuine sympathy. Real light 
is thrown, for instance, on the character of the ancient drama by 
the recognition that "the power of entering vividly into the feel- 
ings of both parties in a conflict is perhaps the most characteristic 
gift of the Greek genius." Professor Murray himself has a strain 
of this imaginative many-sidedness ; he can analyze with equal pen- 
etration the spirit of Herodotus, that writer of enchanting narratives, 
not teacher nor philosopher, but a man vividly interested in all the 
events and wonders of the world, a kindly-eyed judge of humanity ; 
and of Thucydides, the tragic-hearted, clear-sighted, unflinching 
historian ; of Euripides, the poet of questioning, the passionate sym- 
pathizer with "the two silent classes, women and slaves;" and of 
Aristophanes, the brilliant, audacious mocker, "using his half- 
knowledge and partial sympathy to improve his mocking," his one 
serious sentiment and admiration for the good old times. Consid- 
erations of space have restricted the treatment of philosophy. It 
is, no doubt, owing to this that Professor Murray has not given 
us his statement of Plato's idealism. Instead, we have a thought- 
ful study of the man's temperament and a general review of his 
writings from the early simple dialogues, through the brilliant versa- 
tile periods of the Pha^do and the Republic down to the last work 
as shown in the Laws, the Sophist, and the Tima^us, more and more 
confined to the hardest problems of metaphysics and politics. The 
character and position of Socrates are described with much pic- 
turesque force, and the suggestion is striking that " the most fun- 
damental likeness between Plato and Socrates' ' lay in the capacity 
of each for intense personal love ; but it could be wished that Pro- 
fessor Murray had given a place to the all-important Socratic search 
for clear conceptions as it stirred the thought of his time and led on 
to the system of Plato. 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 



